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Feminist, poet, and educator, now working with the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women during her summer vacation from the University of Porto Rico, 
where she is director of the Bureau of International Relations. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 

The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SENATOR GERALD P. Nyz, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE Freperick W. MaGrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


\ Equal Rights 
The Growth of An Idea 


LITTLE more than a year and a half ago an informal dinner party 
A was given at National Headquarters of the National Woman’s Party in 

honor of a distinguished Cuban lawyer, Dr. Flora Parrado. Dr. Par- 
rado told those present that the Fifth Pan American Congress had adopted a 
resolution placing upon the agenda of the Sixth Pan American Congress, 
about to meet in Havana, the question of the establishment of equal civil 
rights between men and women in the Republics of the Americas. No Repub- 
lic, she said, had arranged to have a woman representative present at the 
conference at which a question so momentous to them was to be discussed. 

Katharine Ward Fisher was at the dinner, and took the trouble to go to 
the Pan American Union in Washington, obtain copies of the resolution 
adopted five years previously, and bring it officially to the attention of the 
National Woman’s Party. 

From the almost accidental fact that Dr. Parrado was in Washington, 
was in touch with the Woman’s Party, and was invited to dinner there, the 
further casual fact that Miss Fisher was present at the dinner, and the final 
by no means casual or accidental fact that the National Woman’s Party is a 
Party of action, have sprung the momentous results described by Muna Lee 
at the meeting reported in this issue of Equa, Rieurs. 

Women of Cuba and Porto Rico have been granted important rights of 
citizenship since the National Woman’s Party sent Doris Stevens, Jane Nor- 
man Smith, Mrs. Valentine Winters, and Muna Lee to Havana in February 
of 1928, and they have been kind enough to say that the work these four did 
in Havana, with the splendid co-operation of the Latin-American women and 
many distinguished Latin-American men, gave a tremendous impetus to the 
Feminist movement in those islands of the Caribbean. 

The Governments of the twenty-one Republics of the Americas are 
co-operating in the first study ever made by women of the laws affecting 
women in the Western Hemisphere, with a view to equalizing the status of 
women in half of the world—all because of a little dinner party and the 
determination of a small group of women. 

‘The New World was obviously ready for the idea which the National 
Woman’s Party delegates took to Havana eighteen months ago. But the New 
World, like the rest of the world, has an inertia about ideas, and nothing 
happens unless somebody makes it happen. Somebody made something happen 
in Havana, and every month that passes reveals more conclusively the tre- 
mendous import of what happened there. 

If Dr. Parrado had not come to dinner, perhaps an Inter American Com- 
mission of Women would not have been formed until 1933, when the next Pan 
American Conference is held, and perhaps the adoption of the Equal Rights 
Treaty, first proposed at Havana in 1928, the eventual adoption of which we 
confidently expect, would have been postponed, by just so long. The time was 
short when Dr. Parrado called the attention of the Woman’s Party to certain 
facts, but the Woman’s Party has never been daunted by time limitations. 

Meanwhile, it is up to the women of the United States to see that Equal 
Rights between men and women of this country are established by constitu- 
tional amendment even before the Equal Rights Treaty is adopted. 


Let Them Know 


(aerating will meet again on August 19. The Senate will be in session 


debating the tariff bill, but the House of Representatives will do no 
business for another month. 

When the Senators and Representatives come back to Washington, they 
should hear from their constituents the demand that the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment be quickly adopted and sent to the States for ratification. 

Write to your Senators in August and to your Representative in Septem- 
ber, in October, in November, and in December, urging them to support the 
Amendment to establish Equal Rights between men and women, and to press 
for action upon it. If one of your Senators is a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, or your Representative is a member of the House of 
Representatives Committee on the Judiciary, urge that he ask his committee 
to report the Amendment promptly, for to these committees are referred the 
resolutions for the amendment introduced in the Senate by Senator Gerald 
P. Nye of North Dakota and in the House by Representative Frederick W. 
Magrady of Pennsylvania. 


Equal 


August 10, 1929 
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Progress of Inter American Commission of Women 


SUITE of rooms in the new Palace 
A of Peace and Justice in Havana 
has been set aside by the Cuban 
Government for the use of the Inter 
American Commission of Women, which 
was created as a result of action taken 
in Havana last year at the Sixth Con- 
ference of the American Republics. 

This latest governmental recognition of 
the work of the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women was revealed by Muna 
Lee, director of the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Relations of the University of 
Porto Rico, now working in Washington 
with the Commission, at a garden party 
in her honor at National Headquarters 
of the National Woman’s Party on July 30. 

Just the week before, the Government 
of Salvador issued a decree signed by the 
President endorsing the creation of the 
Inter American Commission of Women 
and pledging support of its program of 
laying the foundations of information for 
establishing complete equality between 
men and women in the American Re- 
publics. 

The latest of the long series of honors 
bestowed on the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women through its chairman, 
Doris Stevens, was also made public by 
Miss Lee for the first time at the party 
in her honor. Miss Stevens has been ap- 
pointed secretary of sessions for the next 
meeting of the Institut de Droit Inter- 
national to be held in Briarcliff, New 
York, this Fall. This is the first time a 
woman has been appointed to an official 
position in this august body of inter- 
national jurists, Miss Lee pointed out. 

Miss Stevens has also been invited to 
give a series of six lectures on the na- 
tionality laws affecting women at the cele- 
bration next February of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
University of Havana, when the Palace 
of Peace and Justice will be formally 
opened. Miss Stevens will lecture before 
the College of Law of the University. 
Miss Lee also reminded her hearers that 
the speeches made by Feminists at the 
Sixth Pan American Congress and the 
resolution authorizing the formation of 
the Inter American Commission of Wom- 
en have been placed in the cornerstone 
of the Palace. It will be remembered that 
the Equal Rights Treaty to establish 
equality between men and women by inter- 
national agreement was first proposed at 
this meeting, and that Doris Stevens made 
a momentous speech in its behalf. 


ISS LEE spoke of the work on na- 
tionality being done by the Inter- 
American Commission of Women. Alice 
Paul, holder of many degrees in law, is 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national law of the Commission, and is di- 
recting the research into nationality laws 


affecting women. The Inter American 
Commission and other Feminist organi- 
zations plan to propose to the Conference 
on the Codification of Law, to be held at 
The Hague within the year under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, a con- 
vention providing that a married woman’s 
nationality will be in no way affected by 
her marriage. 7 

“T see in this audience several women 
who have no nationality,” Miss Lee said, 
“because by marriage to foreigners they 
have lost their own nationality although 
under the laws of their husbands’ coun- 
tries they have not gained the nationality 
of their husbands. I see at least one 
woman who has two nationalities, having 
gained her husband’s nationality accord- 
ing to the laws of his country, but not 
having lost her own according to the laws 
of her country.” 


Miss Lee’s announcement of the mea- 
sure passed by the Cuban Government, 
July 1, guaranteeing every Cuban woman 
the right to her own nationality was 
greeted with cheers by the large audience 
gathered in the beautiful gardens of the 
National Woman’s Party. 

“The whole nationality problem would 
be entertaining if it were not so tragic 
to so many women,’ Miss Lee said in 
discussing the varying laws on the na- 
tionality of women and pointing out that 
all the strange international tangles re- 
sulting from them could be eliminated by 
the simple provision in all the countries 
of the world that a woman’s nationality 
is her own and subject to no change ex- 
cept by her own action as is that of a 
man. 

! 
ISS LEE recounted the history of 
the Inter American Commission of 
Women during the year and two months 
of its existence. She spoke of the helpful 
official aid given by the various Govern- 
ments of the Americas, the assistance 
given by Feminists of several countries 
of the Americas and Europe, the co-opera- 
tion of the Pan American Union, which 
has turned over the Columbus Room in 
the Pan American Building in Washing- 
ton for the use of the Commission and has 
provided numerous other facilities to help 
the research work of the Commission. 


Clara Gonzales, youthful lawyer ap- 
pointed by Panama to represent her coun- 
try on the Commission, gave valuable aid 
in the nationality work. Helen A. Arch- 
dale and her daughter, Betty Archdale, 
of England, worked several months with 
the Commission in its research on nation- 
ality laws and their affect upon women. 
The Venezuelan Government sent its rep- 
resentative, Lucila Luciani de Pérez Diaz, 
to Washington to become acquainted with 
the methods and purposes of the Commis- 


sion, and she gave her whole-hearted sup- 
port to its plans. Fanny Bunand-Sevastos 
of France, Feminist and artist, came to 
help with the work, and the National 
Woman’s Party has given its constant 
aid both through the organization itself 
and through the work of individual 
members. 


The press of the Americas has devoted 
many columns of space to reports on the 
work and purposes of the Commission. 
Great help has also been given by diplo- 
mats from Latin American countries in 
Washington, the Department of State, 
and the Pan American Union, as well as 
the American Society of ‘International 
Law, particularly through its president, 
James Brown Scott. Another honor that 
came to the chairman of the Commission, 
and thus to the Commission itself, Miss 
Lee pointed out, was the appointment of 
Miss Stevens to the international com- 
mittee for the great celebration to be held 
in Salamanca next year in memory of 
Francisco de Vitoria, “the father of inter- 
national law.” 

Miss Lee, in concluding her speech, said 
that at the beginning of the work, when 
activities first started at the Pan Ameri- 
can Building, many people seemed sur- 
prised that the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women was still busy at the Pan 
American Building, and she was con- 
stantly being asked, “Are you still down 
there ?” 


“We are going to be ‘still down there’ 
and in various other places in the Ameri- 
can Republics until 1933, when the 
Seventh Conference of American States 
is held, and we hope that by that time 
the progress toward Equal Rights between 
men and women of the American Repub- 
lics will have gone so far that we can 
with good grace dissolve.” 


FEATURE of the program was the 

dance given by Ruth Sedgwick of the 
Educational Division of the Pan-American 
Union and Felix Cordova, Jr., son of the 
Porto Rican Resident Commissioner in 
Washington. This dance was the jarabo 
tapatio, the Mexican national dance, 
given in costume. Miss Sedgwick has 
lived in Mexico, where she made a spe- 
cial study of the folk dances of the 
country. 


Rosalmiro Colomo, a member of the 
Inter American Commission of Women, 
sang a group of Spanish songs, accom- 
panied on the guitar by Robert Barry, 
and her sister, Aurelia Colomo, assisted 
with the music and dancing. 

Mrs. Harvey Wiley was chairman of 
the meeting, given jointly by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party and the Inter 
American Commission of Women, and 
among those assisting her in receiving the 
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guests were: Mrs. Felix Cordova Davila, 
wife of the Porto Rican Commissioner to 
the United States; Jessie Dell, United 
States Civil Service Commissioner; Mrs. 
Ruebena de Mello of Brazil; Clara Gon- 


HE Women’s Legislative Council of 
the State of Washington in its 
twelfth annual assembly in June re- 
iterated its support of the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, proposed by the National Wom- 
an’s Party, and adopted a resolution call- 
ing for equal nationality rights for mar- 
ried women and another opposing special 
restrictive industrial legislation applying 
to women only. 
The resolution for equality in industrial 


legislation reads: 


“Wuereas, special labor laws are 
necessary and constitutional to pro- 
tect immature and helpless from the 
selfish greed of employers, and 

“Wuereas, the adult women of our 
State have been politically free since 
1910, and the women of the United 
States since 1920, we would most 
earnestly call to the attention of law- 
makers that justice will be best con- 
served by framing all laws for the 
protection of workers to fit the condi- 
tions of the job and not in reference 
to the sex of the worker.” 


The resolution endorsing the Equal 
Rights Amendment, which declares, “Men 
and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction,” reads: 


“We further re-endorse the Equal 
Rights Amendment as the sanest and 
quickest method of building up pub- 
lic opinion which will not suffer in- 
justice to be meted out legally to any 
person on account of the accident of 


sex.” 


The resolution on independent citizen- 
ship for women reads: 


“Believing that marriage defines 
the status of one man and one woman, 
towards each other, and that citizen- 
ship defines that the status of each 
individual person towards his or her 
country; therefore, we recommend 
the absolute divorce of ‘marriage’ and 
‘citizenship’ in all our laws, statutes, 
and ordinances dealing with naturali- 
zation and immigration. 

“We further suggest the following 
points.for careful study and eventual 
presentation to our United States 
Congress: | 

“(1) American women who have 
lost their citizenship by marrying 
aliens before September 22, 1922, 


zales of the Inter American Commission 
of Women; Catherine R. Shields; Sara 
Grogan; Mrs. Appleton Clark; Annie 
D’armond Marchand of the Pan American 
Union; Mrs. John 8. Horde of Porto Rico; 


shall have their citizenship restored 
upon petition and filing of all neces- 
sary facts in such case before any au- 
thorized court. 

“(2) Marrying an alien ineligible 
to citizenship shall not effect her 
status as a citizen, unless the same 
legal penalty now visited upon a 
woman citizen in such case, shall also 
be visited upon her brother man in 
case he marries an alien ineligible to 
citizenship. 

(3) Children born to an American 
woman while temporarily outside the 
jurisdiction of the United States shall 
follow the status of the mother, re 
gardless of whether the father is an 
eligible or ineligible alien. Provided 
the birth is duly registered at the 
American consulate. 

“(4) Equalizing the law between 
the sexes as to the definition of 
‘moral turpitude’ in excluding unde- 
sirables from entering our country as 
immigrants.” 


Lady Willie Forbus, attorney, presented 
a report to the meeting on industrial legis- 
lation applied to women only. L. Ellen 
Day of Auburn, Washington, was elected 
president. She is said to be a staunch 
Feminist, supported in her convictions by 
her husband, John Mills Day, an attorney. 


E same issue of the Legislative Coun- 
sellor, official organ of the Women’s 
Legislative Council of Washington, which 
reports action taken at the meeting has 
an interesting account of the recent meet- 
ing of the Seattle League of Women 
Voters at which industrial equality, with 
particular reference to the Equal Rights 
Amendment, was discussed. It will be 
remembered that this meeting was re- 
ported in Ricuts. 
Of the meeting, the Legislative Coun- 
sellor says in the May-June issue, under 


the title, “What Is Equality?”: 


“The Seattle League of Women Voters 
held a most enjoyable meeting on July 2 
at the Wintonia Hotel, Mrs. Hattie Mae 
Patterson, president, presiding. The 
speaker of the day was Miss Ebba Dahlin, 
professor of history of the University of 
Washington. The subject was the legal 
status of women, but the greater part of 
the time was given to arguments against 
the Equal Rights Amendment to our 
United States Constitution. This pro- 
posed amendment reads: Men and women 
shall have Equal Rights throughout the 
United States and every place subject 
to its jurisdiction. 


Equal Rights 


Mrs. Wymond Bradbury; Lucia Hanna 
Hadley; and Mrs. Paul Linebarger. 

Commissioner Cordova and Dr. Wu, 
Minister from China, were among the 
guests. 


Washington Women for Equal Rights 


“Miss Dahlin objected to the wording 
of the amendment as being ‘vague,’ ‘no 
one knowing what Equal Rights meant,’ 
and then giving a definition, so lucid, that 
if accepted by judges and people would 
forever remove the vagueness so much 
complained of, to the limbo of the land 
of Forgetfulness. This definition is: ‘Jus- 
tice to all—fairness to all—each and every 
one.’ To this definition we would simply 
add the explanatory phrase: ‘regardless 
of race, class, or sex.’ Equality and same- 
ness are by no means synonymous. It is 
very much the fashion today to make fun 
of the phrase ‘born equal’ in our immortal 
Declaration of Independence. Yet the 
truth is there. It is because people are 
unlike that they must be ‘equal before the 
law—in industry, commerce, and govern- 
ment’—to quote the W. L. C. W. prin- 
ciples. 

“Politicians are only too anxious to 
have the people confused as to the mean- 
ing of words. To say a phrase is vague 
proves nothing, except, it may be—one’s 
denseness of perception, or ignorance of 
the English language. Amendments must 
state principles. No legislation nor de- 
tails of administration have place in an 
amendment. The principle placed in the 
Constitution is to be applied by judges 
in deciding cases as they come before 
them. To a judge who should, if any one 
can, have developed a keen sense of jus- 
tice, it should not prove impossible to 
deal fairly with the cases which cry to 
him for justice. To say that protective 
laws for unenfranchised women fit the 
women of today who are their husbands’ 
and brothers’ political peers is purest non- 
sense. Minors and the mentally and phy- 
sically unfit need now, and always will 
need, protective laws to curb the greedy 
employer. But to the enfranchised sane 
adult woman it is a handicap, when hin- 
dered by law as to the kind of labor she 
may perform, or the hours during the 
twenty-four when she may be employed. 
It is quite significant that no law-makers 
have hindered old women from scrubbing 
offices in the wee small hours of the night. 
The jobs affected are night jobs that pay. 
This is too well known to need further 
comment. In the olden days of public 


games, handicaps were given to certain 
participants so that each might start 
evenly in the race. But to whom was the 
handicap given? Why to the strong— 
by no means the weak. Yet in our so- 
called protective legislation the handicap 
is placed upon the weak, the woman who 


has not the gumption to organize. For 
so long as the employer and the employee 
war with each other instead of co-op- 
erating, so long will organization be a 
superior method of obtaining justice than 
legislation alone. All honor to Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley whose work for the weak and 
oppressed will go down in history as her 
crown of glory—but it is not fair for 
intelligent groups of up-to-date women to 
forget that we cannot do justice if we do 
not remember that the status of women 
has greatly changed. Changed conditions 
require other remedies than the ones 
which were adequate in the nineteenth 
century. No genuinely protective laws 
will be destroyed by the Equal Rights 
Amendment. After all, government exists 
so that parents may, in safety, rear their 
children. The whole structure of govern- 
ment exists for the child! 


individual to his country, is coming 

to have a growing importance in 
public affairs. So unquestionably ac- 
cepted is this relation that ordinarily 
one does not think deeply or even con- 
sciously of it. Like the air we breathe, 
it is not an object of conscious thought 
until it fails. For this reason the prob- 
lems of nationality are settled without 
much stir among people as a_ whole, 
though to many individuals the solution 
of the problems may have far-reaching 
consequences. Whether we see its signifi- 
cance or not, the subject of nationality, 
both in war and in peace, is one of most 
vital importance to the members of a 
nation. On his or her nationality de- 
pends a person’s obligation to serve his 
country; on his or her nationality may 
depend his right to stay in a country, to 
go from it and re-enter it and to move 
about freely in it, to own land in it, to 
earn a living, and even to enjoy certain 
forms of recreation. 

At this moment the problems of nation- 
ality are attracting much attention and 
receiving serious study because they will 
soon be the subject of a world-wide con- 
ference. Upon the invitation of the 
League of Nations, one of the first steps 
towards meeting the need of a codified 
international law will soon be taken. The 
conference to be called in the near future 
at The Hague faces the task of drawing 
up conventions for the governments of 
the world to ratify on three subjects, one 
of which is that of nationality. .... 

Because of varying factors upon which 
the several governments base the right 
of a person to claim its protection and 
his duty to render service, there arise 
instances when an individual may claim, 
and be claimed by, different states, two, 
three, or even more. Again there arise 
instances where an individual has no 


NJ to the relation of the 


“The movements that earnestly covet 
what is best for the child will succeed far 
beyond their dreams. Many of the laws, 
for which destruction is feared, concern 
women only as guardians for children. 
Take for instance, the misnamed mother’s 
pension. Miss Dahlin was amused at the 
idea of father’s or widower’s pension. But 
long ago Colorado has pensioned widow- 
ers and sometimes aunts or grandparents 
for the sake of orphaned children. In 
Holland the widower receives a higher 
pension than a widow. Why? Because he 
must hire labor where the widow per- 
forms it herself. We would say, this is 
justice and therefore equality—though, 
to be sure, the pension received by these 
two of different sex is not alike in amount, 
after all this is an indirect compliment 
to the economic value of the wife and 
mother. When once we recognize that 


Nationality 


Excerpts from the speech of Emma 
Wold, treasurer and legislative secre- 
tary of the National Woman’s Party, 
and authority on nationality laws as 
they affect women, delivered before 

he Institute of Public Affairs, Uni- 
bers of Virginia, on August 5. 


nationality, is stateless, or, in the lan- 
guage of the international jurist, “heimat- 

We are familiar in this country with 
the conflicting claims of governments 
where one government holds as unbroken 
the ties of nationality though its sub- 


jects have taken on allegiance to another | 


government by naturalization... . 

In this country we are also familiar 
with double nationality resulting from 
the rule that the place of birth confers 
nationality, and the conflicting rule that 
the nationality of a father falls upon 
his child wherever it may be born. Thus 
the child of a Frenchman, born in the 
United States, may be claimed as a na- 
tional by both France and the United 
States. 

We are beginning to be familiar also 
with the two-fold nationality arising out 
of different rules as to the effect of mar- 
riage. In the United States since Sep- 
tember, 1922, women citizens who marry 
certain aliens—Englishmen, we will say— 
retain their United States nationality 
under our law but acquire British nation- 
ality automatically under the British law. 
Thus, whether they are in this country 
or in England, or anywhere else on the 
earth, they are endowed with dual na- 
tionality. 

On the other hand, instances may be 
found of stateless persons, individuals 


born without a country, taking nation- 
ality neither from father nor mother nor 
from the soil, illegitimate children, per- 
haps, who under the law prevailing in 
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each parent is equally liable for support 
and education of the child—there will be 
no alimony granted unless there are young 
children, or the spouse, whether male or 
female, is incapacitated for self support. 
In our own State of Washington this 
Equal Rights principle is already at work. 
Childless women who have no ambition 
but to bleed some male for support so that 
they may live in idle pleasure do not stand 
a good chance any more, before modern 
judges. Equal Rights brings equal re- 
sponsibilities and real women are ready 
for them.” 


HE Women’s Legislative Council also 
stands for an 8-hour day for men and 
women alike, equality in public morality 
laws with a single moral standard, equal 
opportunity for men and women, and 
representation of women in government. 


many countries are still held to be the 
children of no one and are also held not 
to take nationality from the place of 
their birth. Or they may be individuals 
who, by many years of residence out of 
the land of their origin or adoption, have 
forfeited that nationality and yet have 
failed to acquire a new. Or, in the case 
of women, they may be held by their own 
country to have lost their own nation- 


_ ality but the land of the husband may 


not extend its protection to them. ... . 

Again there is the case of a woman born 
in Hungary, who came to this country 
with her husband some twenty years ago. 
By his naturalization as a United States 
citizen she became a United States citizen. 
After a divorce she married a Hindu, and 
under the provision of the Cable Act, our 
married woman’s citizenship act, which 
decrees a loss of United States citizenship 
by a woman who marries an alien ineli- 
gible to citizenship (and a Hindu falls 
in this group), she ceased to be a citizen 
of the United States. A few months ago 
she wished to go to Europe on a business 
trip. Being an alien, she needed a permit 
to return to this country. Under the im- 
migration law, the woman who has lost 
United States nationality by her marriage 
is considered to have been born in the 
country of her husband. In this case it 
was contended that this woman, who had 
never been in India, was nevertheless born 
in India and since, under the law, only 
certain excepted classes of persons may 
enter this country from India and since 
she could not find a place in any one of 
these classes—religious teacher, mission- 
ary, professional man, author, artist, stu- 
dent, merchant, or mere traveler for curi- 
osity—it must logically follow that she 
could not come back here should she leave 
the country. It is well to say that this 
case was not pressed to this seemingly 
logical conclusion. 
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A case that has attracted nation-wide 
attention is that of Congresswoman Ruth 
Bryan Owen, whose right to sit in Con- 
gress has been challenged on the question 
of her status as a United States citizen. 


N the United States, women in the far 
Western States, where the franchise 
was granted before the World War, early 
found to their astonished grief that the 
very privilege for which some of them had 
worked with almost heart-breaking zeal 
was denied them because the men whom 
they had married had refused to become 
citizens of the country in which “they 
lived. In 1920, when woman’s right to 
vote became nation-wide, a larger number 
awoke to a knowledge of this deprivation. 
During the years of the war women found 
themselves aliens, often enemy aliens, in 
the land of their birth, whose boundaries 
they had never crossed. 

This gave strength to a movement al- 
ready started among organized women in 
many countries for the independent right 
of married women to their own nation- 
ality and resulted, in September, 1922, in 
the United States in the adoption of the 
so-called “Cable Act,” which has been the 
object of much criticism on the part of 
officials and some jurists and the subject 
of much satisfaction to a large number of 
women. As an example of the sort of 
legislation that looks toward the type of 
democracy with which this conference has 
to do, the Cable Act is not above reproach, 
but it is, from woman’s point of view, a 
great step in advance. It permits a wom- 
an citizen who marries any alien eligible 
to citizenship to keep her citizenship un- 
less she makes a declaration to take her 
husband’s. Thus this country does not 
thrust upon her a foreign nationality, 
even though the husband’s country does 
so. It is a significant fact that few, if 
any, Ameriean women have exercised the 
right to choose the nationality of the 
husband. Neither does our country thrust 
or, if you prefer, confer upon a foreign 
woman who marries a United States citi- 
zen this United States citizenship but 
gives her the opportunity to acquire it 
voluntarily by naturalization. 

The Cable Act does not, however, ex- 
press complete independence, for under 
it a woman married to an alien becomes 
a different kind of citizen. She is trans. 
formed into a naturalized citizen, subject 
to a presumption of a loss of nationality 
when living out of this country for a spe- 
cified time. Under the act, also, a woman 
married to an alien ineligible to citizen- 
ship becomes an alien and remains so 
while the marriage lasts and how much 
longer no official yet seems ready to say. 
This provision was obviously aimed at 
marriage between a Caucasian woman 
and a Mongolian, but since its enactment 
the United States Supreme Court has rele- 
gated to the ineligible class of aliens the 
Hindus whom we in our student days 


learned to call Caucasians, and there re- 
mains some doubt about certain Near 
East peoples, as the Armenians. 

Whatever was in the mind of Congress, 
there was a strange oversight of the fact 
that in the States where such marriages 
are most likely to occur, State laws make 
them illegal and invalid, and should a 
white woman attempt to contract such a 
marriage it would appear that none of 
the legal consequences of a marriage 
would follow and there could be no loss of 
United States nationality on her part. 

This particular provision of the law, 
therefore, strikes, not at the nationality 
of a white woman but at that of the 
Chinese or Japanese girl who by birth in 
the United States is entitled to all the 
rights of a citizen yet must sacrifice her 
citizenship when she marries a man of 
her own race not born in the United 
States. Should she, then, leave this coun- 
try even for a short time the rule that 
she is held to have been born in the coun- 
try of her husband becomes applicable 
and she may forever be excluded from the 
land of her birth and of her friends and 
family. Not so long ago a young Chinese 
American, widowed after a few years of 
marriage to an alien Chinese, was so ex- 
cluded though she was attempting to re- 
turn to her parents in this country. 


DDED to the uncertainties of the 

law of 1922, there is a hang-over of 
the effects of former laws in the United 
States. Thus, women married before Sep- 
tember, 1922, and after March 2, 1907 
when for the first time there was actually 
written into our law the principle that a 
woman citizen ceased to be a citizen on 
marriage to an alien, are still aliens un- 
less they have taken advantage of the 
right given them by the Cable Act to be 
naturalized though their husbands had 
not been. Difficulties and injustices dur- 
ing a period of adjustment arise out of 
every law based upon a radically different 
principle. It is not strange that women 
married when they automatically took the 
nationality of the husband found them- 
selves, after the law of 1922, left as aliens 
even though the husbands had become 
naturalized, nor is it entirely to be won- 
dered at that some women set their faces 
stubbornly against going through naturali- 
zation proceedings because in an ostrich- 
like fashion they refused to regard them- 
selves as aliens. As late as the elections 
of last Fall, letters from such women came 
to my desk, almost pathetically, certainly 
obstinately, begging for information as to 
how they might exercise their right to 
vote without seeking naturalization and 
having to admit that they were aliens. 


HE United States is by no means the 
first government to recognize the 
wife’s right to keep her own nationality. 
In retaining the wife as a national and 
in not thrusting its nationality upon a 
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foreign wife, the Latin-American Repub- 
lics—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Panama, Paraguay and Uraguay—led the 
United States and have gone farther than 
the United States in recognizing the com- 
plete independence of women’s nation- 
ality. Russia has followed, and more re- 
cently, with limitations, France and her 
colonies, and only the other day Cuba 
joined this group of liberal countries. 

But the effect of the Cable Act has 
been far-reaching because the United 
States is still the land to which the alien 
immigrant looks with eager eyes. When 
we said that the foreign wife of a United 
States citizen shall not by the mere fact 
of her marriage become a United States 
citizen, we immediately began to create 
a number of stateless women who could 
ask for diplomatic protection, chiefly evi- 
denced by passports, neither from this 
government nor from their own. A Brit- 
ish woman ceased to be a British subject; 
a German woman ceased to be a German; 
a Greek woman, a Greek, but in no case 
did any of them become American. This 
is the phase of the Cable Act that has ad- 
vertised it rather unfavorably abroad, but 
it has also compelled action on the part 
of other governments to the extent of 
modifying the effect of the old rule that 
a woman of the country on marrying an 
alien became an alien. Thus in Albania, 
Austria, Egypt, Greece, Latvia, Switzer- 
land, legislation or regulations have been 
adopted to prevent a loss of nationality 
unless the woman acquires the husband’s 
by the law of his country. | 

Such laws were already in existence in 
Belgium, Bulgaria, China, Costa Rica, 
Danzig, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Poland, Portugal, Salvador, Siam, Vene- 
zuela, and countries like Monaco, Tunis, 
Lebanon, and Syria, which are under 
French influence. The same rule prevails 
in Ecuador, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden, with the additional 
provision that even though the husband’s 
country regards the wife as a national, 
her ties with her own country are not 
broken if she continues to reside there. 

The outstanding countries that have 
not taken steps to prevent statelessness 
for its women are, therefore, Great Bri- 
tain and all her dominions, Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Spain. There are still 
members of the British Parliament, or 
there were a year ago, who looked with 
such disfavor upon our law as to express 
a hope amounting to a belief that our 
Congress would soon repeal it. But in 
England and Germany there is an insist- 
ent demand by large numbers of women’s 
organizations for a change in their law 
that will give them the rights American 
women now have. 


NCOURAGINGLY increasing num- 
bers of countries are granting the 
right to their women to say whether they 
will or will not take the nationality of the 
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husband. Such choice may now be made 
in Albania, Belgium, Esthonia, France 
and her colonies, Guatemala, Rumania, 
Jugo-Slavia, and to a limited extent, in 
Egypt. Turkey, although conferring its 
nationality upon the alien woman who 
marries a Turk, has recently enacted a 
law by which a Turkish woman can lose 
her nationality only as a man does, by 
being released from it. 

In this apparent confusion of laws 
there will be noted a distinct trend to- 
wards giving women the benefit of that 
principle of nationality so eloquently 
stated by the Roman orator and jurist, 
Cicero, when he said, “Oh, how admirable 
are our laws, and with what God-like 
wisdom were they established by our an- 
cestors from the very beginning of the 
Roman name! Especially the law that 
no one of our people can be a citizen of 
more than one city . . . and that no one 
can be compelled against his will to 
change his city nor against his will to 
remain a citizen of any city. For these 
are the firmest foundations of our liberty, 
that every individual should have it in 
his power to retain or to abandon his 
privileges.” 

At no other time in the history of the 
world has any great part of the subjects 


of a state given deliberate thought or 
articulate expression to their wishes on 
the matter of nationality. True, con- 
quered peoples have been faced with the 
question of electing whether to accept the 
nationality of their conquerors or to re- 
tain their original nationality because 
the victor could impose this choice upon 
them. Today, however, we see the in- 
teresting phenomenon — to some of us 
more than merely intellectually interest- 
ing—of the women of many countries 
uniting to ask that the basis of their na- 
tionality be that so well stated by Cicero, 
that no man shall be compelled against 
his will to change his city, his state, his 
allegiance, that woman, a person, shall 
have the right to the nationality of her 
origin or of her choice. At three triennial 
meetings in succession the great inter- 
national organization known as the Inter- 
national Alliance of Women for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship has stood to a 
woman for a resolution demanding that 
the same rules shall apply to the nation- 
ality of men and women. This means that 
the organized women of forty-three coun- 


tries of the world have united in this - 


demand. Again, the Inter American Com- 
mission of Women, of whom this confer- 
ence will hear more, composed of repre- 
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for some immediate evidence that 

equality is a living belief of “pro- 
gressive” politicians. Our task, as or- 
ganized women, is to consider how women 
may be made free and equal with men; 
and how, with our full political freedom, 
we can secure the economic emancipation 
of the woman worker, and thus make a 
much-needed contribution to the welfare 
of the country we love. 

From a Labor Government, concerning 
itself with industrial problems, we can 
expect thought about root difficulties. A 
big root problem is women’s labor, the 
value it is to the community, the price 
paid for it, and this value and price as 
compared with the value and price of 
men’s labor. The difficulty of the problem 
lies in the fact that government of free, 
self-determining beings seems to bristle 
with knotty points, which are slow to rise 
when the task of government is to direct 
the lives of slaves or unenfranchised 
people. 

Even without venturing the incendiary 
suggestion that women’s labor should be 
acknowledged and organized by the trade 
unions concerned with a particular kind 
of work, just as it organizes the labor 
of men, and that it is the trade unions 
who should attack this fundamental in- 
justice of unequal pay for the same work 
if done by women; yet we can, if we are 
honest and respect the rights of each hu- 
man being, admit that there is nothing in 
the way of a Labor Government acting at 
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once in this urgent matter of work being 
paid for as work without reference to 
any distinction of sex. 


The Treaty of Versailles admits this 
principle as fundamental in the organiza- 
tion of the world’s labor. Principle 7 of 
Article 427 definitely lays down that “for 
work of equal value men and women shall 
receive the same remuneration.” 


Our Government, one of the most im- 
portant of the fifty-five members of the 
League of Nations, signed this treaty. 
The International Labor Organization, 
working in Geneva, supported by tax-pay- 
ing women as well as by tax-paying men, 
is admittedly the most effective branch 
of the League of Nations Assembly; and 
from them we expect a faithful working 
of this clause of the Treaty. The mini- 
mum wage-fixing machinery of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization must in the 
near future produce definite evidence that 
it will register this clause. It is neces- 
sary that the constitution of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization shall be 
amended to provide for the more effective 
representation of women. 


We raise the cry of “Equality First” 
whenever and wherever we can, strenu- 
ously denying the wisdom of special pro- 
tective legislation for women and insist- 
ing on its repeal, because we believe that 
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sentatives from the twenty-one Republics 
of the western hemisphere, are formu- 
lating a proposal to eliminate sex as a 
factor in any laws or rules of practice 
relating to nationality, a proposal which, 
if accepted, would give the wife the same 
right to her nationality as the husband 
and would give the mother as well as the 
father the power to transmit her nation- 
ality to children, a right today not recog- 
nized in the United States though ac- 
cepted in some Latin-American states. 
Here and there are other groups of wom- 
en, steadfastly and actively leading in a 
demand that in the case of woman her 
nationality shall be given the same sig- 
nificance and dignity as in the case of 
man. 


UR ways are not so humanly inevi- 

table or God-ordained that we may 
not well examine them and, weighing them 
in the balance, be unafraid to find them 
wanting. That is what women have been 
doing on this subject as on many others 
vitally affecting them. They insistently 
repeat the words of George W. Wicker- 
sham when he said nationality is “a deep, 
spiritual thing which can not be put on 
and taken off in a moment without im- 
measurable loss.” 


of Women 


such legislation is not protective but 
merely restrictive, keeping women poor by 
making the struggle to get a job harder. 
Under the guise of protection and chi- 
valry, men with the dominant power have 
used that power to suppress and subordi- 
nate women. These times are passing. It 
is for us to speed their passing. 


With full rights as citizens we can con- 
fidently expect in the near future an 
amendment to the Trade Boards Act, 
which, at present, though giving equality 
as regards hours and conditions, yet fixes 
a lower minimum wage for women. Of 
the one and a quarter million workers 
affected by the Trade Boards Act, 70 per 
cent. are women. 


We can expect women Government serv- 
ants and the teaching women to get equal 
pay with men for the same work. Also 
coming under the head of equal pay, un- 
employment and sickness benefits should 
be made the same for women. The doc- 
tor’s fee is not less for a woman, and the 
extra nourishment required by the sick 
is the same price, whoever consumes it. 

The economic emancipation of women 
is largely a question of status. An equal 
status with men is coming. The last fran- 
chise act has given us equal political 
status. An amendment to the promised 
factories bill must give us equal indus- 
trial status. Women must no longer be 
classified with children and young per- 
sons. Higher status will bring greater 
freedom of choice, greater regard from 
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employers for our value and the price of 
our labor. Higher pay registers a higher 
status, but of a certainty higher status 
will bring higher pay. 

Working for the economic emancipation 
of women, we cannot emphasize too clearly 
that we are human beings with the rights 


A Wrong Remedy 
HEN some fifty to sixty ex-service 
men were dismissed from temporary 
positions with the Ministry of Labor in 


England, prior to the general election, — 


they demanded that women retained in 
the office be discharged so that they could 
have their jobs back. 

The Woman Clerk (England) pointed 
out that the men were engaged only six 
months ago for some special work, and 
that the women have been in the depart- 
ment since the war, and are consequently 
better fitted to continue the regular work 
of the office. The magazine suggests that 
the dismissed men should give their at- 
tention to other departments where over- 
time is being worked, and where the 
pressure of work is heavy, rather than 
resort to the “mean device of suggesting 
that women be thrown out of work to 
make room for themselves.” 

Several times during periods of unem- 
ployment in the United States, ex-service 
men have demanded that women, particu- 
larly married women, be discharged from 
work, especially public work, to make 
jobs for themselves. Even unmarried 
women who have been unable to find work 
have been so short-sighted as to demand 
the discharge of married women. 


Woman Appointed Assistant 


ARY STEWART of Denver, Colo- 
rado, has been appointed assistant 

director of education for the United 
States Indian Service. Miss Stewart, 
who was a worker in the Hoover-Curtis 
campaign, was formerly in the Employ- 
ment Service of the United States Deparit- 
ment of Labor, reaching the grade of as- 
sistant director general of employmeni. 
She is a leader in the opposition to indus- 
trial equality between men and women. 
Postpones Action 

HE Wesleyan conference has again 
lta the question of admitting 
women into the ministry in view of the 
difficulties involved in the approaching 
union of the three branches of English 
Methodism. 

The conference, however, accepted the 
principle that women should be entitled 
to offer themselves for the ministry on 
the same terms as men, whatever that 
means. 


of adults first of all; after that we may 
be wives and mothers; but our happy or 
unfortunate relations with husbands and 
children do not affect our right to choose 
our work in the home or out of it, and 
our right to a recognized price for that 
work, not a price doled out dishonestly 
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Indian Women and Election 
NFRANOHISED women of Madras, 
India, insisted upon the support of 
their program by candidates standing for 
council election in order to get the votes 
of the women. 

“You will have women’s votes if you 
answer in the affirmative the following 
questions,’ the questionnaire sent to the 
men candidates said. 

Among the questions were: 

“Would you introduce and support all 
measures for developing the higher edu- 
cation for women?” 

“Are you for penalizing marriage be- 
tween minor girls and old men over 40 
years?” 

“Would you try your best to put down 
the sordid custom of buying bride- 
grooms ?” 

“Are you for raising the age of consent 
over 18 or at least to 18 outside marital 
bond?’ 

“Would you encourage widow mar- 
riages and take steps to remove the 
stigma that is attached to widowhood in 
this country?” 

“Are you for doing away with the pres- 
ent degenerate Devadasi institution in the 
Hindu temples and for enacting more 
stringent measures for disallowing ‘Pottu 
ceremony’ within temples, for major girls 
also?” 

“Are you for making the Hindu mar- 
riage laws just and equal between wile 
and husband?” 

“Are you for giving inheritance rights 
to wives and daughters and owners and 
disposers of husband’s and father’s prop- 
erty ?” 


Woman in National Gallery | 
OR the first time a woman, Lena 
Laurie, has been admitted to the Na- 
tional Gallery of England as an attaché. 
Miss Laurie’s admission came only three 
years after leaving school. 

The position of an attaché is much 
like that of an apprentice. The duties 
consist of relieving the ordinary staff of 
the routine work, such as keeping up the 
library, and looking after the collection 
of photographs and reproductions, which 
is based on the well-known library be- 
longing to Sir Robert Witt. It also in- 
volves on occasions, when the special lec- 
turers are unable to do so, the giving of 
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because the work is women’s work. We 
will be the guardians of our own lives, 
of our own health, and that of our chil- 
dren, with no hampering regulations ex- 
cept those which a just Government deems 
necessary for safeguarding all workers, 
men and women together. 


the daily public lecture to the gallery. 
These daily lectures are very well at- 
tended. 


Only Rough Stone Mason 


INNIE LOTT of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, is said to be the only 
woman in the world working as a rough 
stone mason. She works with her hus- 
band, Jesse Lott, and together they travel 
around the Middle West and the South, 


; working at their trade and taking their 


two children with them, Mrs. Lott has 
worked at the trade since her marriage 
fifteen years ago. 


Income Tax Collector 


W. HODGES has the distinction of 

e being the first woman income-tax 

collector in Bristol and one of the first 

two in England. The other woman as- 

sistant tax collector is Miss Freeman of 
Newcastle. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer’s Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 

quarters December 7, 1912 to July 16, 
1929, $1,634,701.95. 

Contributions, memberships and other 


receipts July 16, 1929 to August 1, 1929: 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont Hague)........ 009-20 


Miss Frances Arnold, N. 1.00 
Mrs. Ellen Phelps Crump, Miss........................ 10.00 
Mra. Leola Reid Bimg, DD. 1.00 
Mrs. Ying Lu Kiang, D. C.................... Lcakheakaule 1.00 
Miss Elizabeth Lee Saab, N. Y....................... 1.00 
Mrs. Willette Preston, D. C......................00.s.- 1.00 
25.00 
Sale of “Jailed for Freedom’”’.......................... 9.00 
Dividends from Endowment Fund.................. 16.00 
EqvuaL subscriptions forwarded to 


Rent of rooms at Headquarters...................... 
Total receipts, July 16 to August 1, 1929..$1,345.45 


Total recenpts, December 7, 1912, to 
August 1, 1929 $1,636,047.40 
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